i8o      SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE
dish covers were also made for use on dishes of earthen^
ware. The venison dish had its gravy flutes and a
spoon well. Mr. Bradbury illustrates an oblong pattern
which, strictly, might be designated a tray. It is deep,
22 in. long, and divided longitudinally into three par-
titions. Mr. Bradbury suggests that it may have been
designed to stand on the sideboard to accommodate
knives, forks and spoons when they had been removed
after a course. The entree, or as it is sometimes called
the breakfast, dish, belongs to this group, and these
articles usually command high prices, whether in silver
or fusion metal. An early form in silver, which had a
second tray for hot water, dates from the time of
George the Second. The entree dishes lend themselves
to ornate treatment and are frequently found with
the handle detachable without loosening screws, the
idea being that on occasion the cover can be turned
upside down and each dish used as a pair. The dish
group are sometimes provided with fixed liners with a'
space between the two parts for hot water. A popular
form of the round vegetable dish has a wooden handle
straight out from the side. Auxiliary to dishes and dish
covers were dish crosses, rather ungainly articles for
supporting the dishes over a small spirit .lamp which
was set in a ring in the centre. What are known as
dish wedges for causing the gravy to flow to the well,
were made in Old Sheffield Plate. The dish cross can-
not claim to be an artistic piece and the fact that it
was often adjustable to take more than one dish made
it complicated and liable to become rickety in use.
Sets of dishes are utilitarian wares, but they command
high prices when they come into the auction room in
say six different sizes all in an equally good condition